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The photograph on the cover of this issue of the Federationist marked the beginning of a 
new era in America. When Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Social Security Act on 
Aug. 14, 1935, the country took its first realistic steps toward providing economic security for 
American workers. 


Now, 25 years later, the social insurance program is part of the fabric of American life. 
But in that quarter of a century the nation has undergone profound changes and the social 
insurance program of 1935 no longer meets the needs and the challenges of the America of the 
1960s. An analysis of the past 25 years which clearly points the way for the steps that must 
be taken in the next 25 to create a structure that is “good enough” for America appears on Page 2. 


The economic security that has come to most American workers has a hollow, mocking 
ring for millions of farm workers rooted in poverty by decades of vicious exploitation, unpro- 
tected by the basic laws of the land. They are the migrant workers whose wanderings after | 
the crops cast a black shadow over America’s more affluent sectors. The Federationist examines 
the roots of this problem in an article on Page 6. 


The continuing struggle for an improved and expanded social insurance program and the 
campaign to bring an American standard of living to the farm workers and migrants poses a basic 
problem in communications for the labor movement. This problem encompasses all aspects 
of labor’s “positive program for America.” The whys and hows of the communications problem 
both within the trade union movement and between labor and the general public is explored 
in an article on Page 10. The problem of communicating critically needed information on world 
affairs in the face of U.S. publishers’ cash-register approach to newspapers is described in an 
article on Page 12. 

One of the areas where intensive foreign reporting is needed is the Near East and specifically 
Israel, the 12-year-old nation whose democratic development may shape the new nations of Asia 
and Africa. The nature of these developments and the problems facing Israel are reported in an 
article on Page 14. 


The back cover of the Federationist this month is dedicated to Labor Day and the spreading 
campaign to make this day once again a holiday paying tribute to American workers and their 
unions. As part of this campaign labor is committed to help stop the tragic and terrible highway 
carnage that has splattered with the blood of innocents a historic day in the fight for human dignity. 
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On Aug. 14, 1935, a quarter-century ago, Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt put his signature to the legis- 
lation he called “a cornerstone in a structure which 
is being built but which is by no means complete.” 

“What we are doing is good,” he went on, “but it 
is not good enough. . .” 

Today, 25 years later, there is little disagreement 
that social security is good; even those who fought it 
most vociferously no longer talk about getting rid of 
it. However, a lot of people feel with the New Deal 
president that despite improvements it still “is not 
good enough.” 

What are the improvements that are still needed, 
and along what lines must they be made over the next 
25 years? These are questions that must be exami- 
ned as we observe this anniversary of achievement in 
providing economic security for the workers of Amer- 
ica and their families. 


There is nothing immutable about the Social Se- 
curity Act, any more than there is about any other 
law Congress has passed. Indeed, a backward glance 
shows that changes already have been made and gives 
ample reason to believe that still further improve- 
ments are in store during the next 25 years. 

Major alterations in the Old-Age, Survivors’ and 
Disability Insurance program were made in 1939, 
1950, 1954, 1956 and 1958. 

In 1939 the system was changed from one pro- 
viding only retirement benefits to a worker to one 
giving basic insurance security to his family as well. 
Thus the widow and children of a deceased worker, 
and in some cases older dependent parents, were pro- 
tected. Also, benefits were improved somewhat for 
workers currently retiring. 


The only changes made during the next decade 


NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK is director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security and is a pioneer in the social field. 






















































resulted from a series of amendments introduced by 
the late Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R-Mich.) which 
froze the tax rate at a combined 2 percent. By the 
mid-1950’s they had cost the Socia! Security Trust 
Fund some $43 billion. 

The broadest single improvement was enacted in 
1950. Benefit payments were increased by an aver- 
age of 77 percent; the wage base for the tax was 
raised from $3,000 to $3,600 a year, and coverage 
was extended to regularly-employed farm and domes- 
tic workers, most self-employed persons and federal 
civilian employes not under a retirement system. In 
addition, the door was opened to allow state and 
other local governments to cover most of their em- 
ployes. 


Four years later benefits were improved by an 
average of about 13 percent, the wage base was 
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Tipctal Security 


Challenge of the 
Next 25 Years 


by Nelson H. Cruikshank 


boosted to $4,200 a year and coverage was again ex- 
tended. 

In 1956 protection against a different type of risk 
was introduced—that of wage loss arising from per- 
manent and total disability. It was won only after a 
fight in which organized labor for the first time faced 
Administration opposition in the major improve- 
ments it sought. Also, the age of eligibility for 
women was cut to 62 years, with the benefit reduced 
on an actuarial basis for all except widows. 

The 1958 amendments improved benefits by about 
8 percent; increased benefits for survivors by raising 
the family maximum from $200 to $254 a month; 
increased the base wage to $4,800 a year and raised 
the contribution rates (as had earlier amendments) 
to meet the long-term costs, and made minor addi- 
tions to coverage. 

These past improvements, while substantial, must 
be evaluated in relation to higher living costs and im- 
proved living standards as indicated by better wages. 
On the whole, the improvements in social security 
have kept somewhat ahead of rising living costs. For 
example, a person who retired in December 1940 re- 
ceiving the average benefit started out with a month- 
ly check of $22.60. If he were still receiving bene- 
fits in 1960, his check would be $55 a month. So as 
it took $47 in 1960 to buy what his $22.60 bought 
in 1940, the real improvement to him is the differ- 
ence between $55 and $47, or 17 percent. 

Today, the average benefit for those who are re- 
tiring is around $82 a month. 


The relation between the social security pension 
and a worker’s present earnings may also be affected 
by the limit on the amount of those earnings which 
is taxed for the Social Security Trust Fund and cred- 
ited toward his benefit computation. In 1939 this 
wage base was $3,000 a year; 97 percent of all cov- 
ered workers were earning less and therefore had all 
of their wages counted in determining their benefits. 
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But in 1960 the wage base of $4,800 a year includes 
the entire earnings of only about 75 percent of all 
covered workers and only about 55 percent of all 
full-time employes. If the system were to take into 
account the actual earnings of the same proportion of 
those covered now as in 1939, the wage base would 
have to be increased to about $9,000 a year. 

To most people, “social security” is the Old Age, 
Survivors’ and Disability Insurance program, the 
heart of the system. What further changes must be 
made to keep this program abreast of the 1960s and 
1970s? 


First, the proportion of present earnings that is 
represented by benefits on retirement must be mate- 
rially increased for workers in the middle and upper 
income brackets. A worker with average wages in 
industry today receives only about 30 percent of his 
present earnings. In order to keep pace with the 
rising leveis of living and to maintain confidence in 
the system on the part of those in the middle and 





upper wage ranges, he should receive 25 years from 
now, or sooner, at least 60 percent of his earnings on 
retirement. 


To achieve this the wage base which is taxed to fi- 
nance retirement benefits will have to be tripled, or 
at the very least doubled. In fact, for the purpose of 
taxation, as the late Prof. Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard University pointed out, there is no reason for 
any limitation. 


1 foresee wages somewhat more than doubling 
in the next 25 years. Industrial wages of $200 a 
week (in terms of present dollars) will not be un- 
usual—in fact, they should average that. Thus so- 
cial security benefits for a retired couple should be 
up to $500 a month. 

These are the major changes that should be made 
in this program. They are necessary to keep it work- 
ing as it should, and they are legislatively practical. 

The Old-Age, Survivors’ and Disability Insurance 
program is only one of the protections given workers 
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by the Social Security Act. The original act had 11 
titles; Title II set up this program and Title VIII pro- 
vided for financing it. 


Title | created a program of federal grants to 
states for old-age assistance and laid down conditions 
the states had to meet which revolutionized the whole 
concept of public aid. 


Titles III and IX established the federal-state un- 
employment compensation system. The former pro- 
vided for federal grants to the states to cover admin- 
istrative costs and the latter set up the tax structure 
to support it. 

Title IV authorized grants to the states to give aid 
to dependent children. 

Title V set up a maternal and child welfare pro- 
gram under the direction of the Children’s Bureau 
and laid the groundwork for the present vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

Title VI provided federal leadership and aid which 
resulted in a vast extension of the public health pro- 
gram. 

Title X established a program of grants to the states 
for aid to the blind. 


Titles VII and XI set up the administrative machin- 
ery for this extensive program. 
Other titles were added during the ensuing 25 years. 


Titles XII, XIII (now expired) and XV had to 
do with financing unemployment insurance and ex- 
tended provisions to federal employes and former serv- 
icemen. 


Title XIV established an additional program of 
federal grants to the states to give assistance to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 


All these programs, as well as the retirement 
system, will require changes, some of them major, in 
the next quarter-century if they are to be kept cur- 
rent with needs and our capacity to meet them. 


It is inconceivable, for instance, that a jerry-built, 
hodge-podge program such as unemployment com- 
pensation can continue for another 25 years without 
almost a complete revamp. 

When the original social security bill was still be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee in Feb- 
ruary 1935, a group of labor leaders, welfare workers 
and social insurance experts issued a statement de- 
scribing Administration proposals on unemployment 
compensation as inadequate and unworkable. 


Much to be preferred, they contended, was a fed- 
eral plan that would require states to meet federal 
standards of administration and benefits in order to 
be eligible for grants. The signers included the late 
William Green, president of the former AFL, and 
Pres. George Harrison of the Railway Clerks. 

Time proved the signers of the statement correct. 
In 25 years the ratio of average weekly benefits to 
average weekly wages has declined from about 60 
percent to around 35 percent. 
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First beneficiary to 
receive social secur- 
ity pension, 20 years 
ago, was Miss Ida 
Fuller, a secretary 
of Ludlow, Vt. 





Employer experience rating has induced states 
to adopt harsh eligibility requirements and capricious 
disqualification provisions in order to keep down taxes. 
An unlooked-for result has been the threat of insol- 
vency to the funds in more than a dozen states should 
there be another recession of 1958-59 proportions. 


Nearly 90 percent of wage-earners are covered 
by the Social Security pension system, but only about 
60 percent are protected under unemployment com- 
pensation. Not more than 20 percent of the wage loss 
was recovered during the last economic downswing, 
and at no time during the recession were more than 
two out of every three unemployed workers drawing 
benefits. 


Because of the demands by commercial insurance 
carriers that they be permitted to exploit the program 
of protection against unemployment arising from tem- 
porary disability, only four states provide such pro- 
tection. 

Unemployment insurance at some time during the 
next 25 years must be combined with a nationwide 
temporary disability benefits program into an income 
maintenance plan for the work force, with benefits 
both for those who are unemployed and willing to 
work, and for those who are unable to work because 
of illness or injury. 

There will be both basic and emergency supple- 
mental benefits levels. The basic weekly benefit will 
be fixed by law at 65 percent to 75 percent of the in- 
dividual’s wage loss. An economic commission will 
be empowered to supplement these levels during a 


deep or prolonged recession up to the normal full- 7 
time weekly wage. The duration of benefits will be™ 


scheduled by law and will be longer for older workers 


with no limit for those over 55, subject to the test of 7 


availability for work as at present. 


The economic commission will be able to lengthen 


the duration of benefits for all others during an eco- 7 
nomic emergency. Attending school or taking tech- 7 
nical training will not disqualify when jobs are un-| 


available, and retraining and relocation allowances 
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will be available under specified conditions. Coverage 7 
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will be universal; programs for farmers and the self- 
employed will be administered differently than those 
for wage and salary earners, with a portion of the in- 
come loss over a period longer than one week being 
compensated. 

The basic benefits program will be financed by a 
federal tax of 3 percent of total payrolls (or annual 
earnings of farmers and the self-employed) and will 
be administered through local offices. The cost of 
supplemental benefits during emergencies will be fi- 
nanced by appropriations from the general revenues. 

It has long been the goal of social insurance to re- 
move the necessity for public charity for relief pro- 
grams. Little progress was made in this direction 
until more liberal social security benefits were en- 
acted in 1950, when the number of persons receiving 
public aid started a decline that still continues. 


However, public assistance during the next 25 
years will remain an important second line of defense 
against economic insecurity, and hence a major con- 
cern to the trade union movement, because there will 
always be some recipients of social insurance benefits 
whose needs exceed the benefit amount. 

There still lingers in the public mind a concept of 
blame about the need for public assistance. The 
levels of aid reflect a punitive element that is a rem- 
nant of Elizabethan days. People must be punished 
for the “sin” of being poor. Consequently the level 
of living of those dependent on public aid is disgrace- 
fully low. And it is a shocking fact, as Dr. Eveline 
Burns of Columbia University has pointed out, that 
it is the children who are treated in the most nig- 
gardly way in most states. 

There is another problem for people who have re- 
cently moved from one state to another. The federal 
government, as a condition for carrying so large a 
share of the public assistance burden, should require 
the states to remove residence requirements. 


lt is unreasonable, too, to expect that 25 years 
from now the federal role in easing poverty will be 
geared to the cause of the need rather than to the need 
itself. People today can get help if they are old, dis- 
abled, blind or are, or have in their care, dependent 


A not-so-handicapped worker calmly ponders the future. 













































children. But if they are unemployed and not eligible 
for unemployment compensation, they can get no as- 
sistance in most states though they may have depend- 
ent families. 


The social security principles which the last 25 
years have proved sound will certainly be applied to 
new areas of need in the years ahead. 


American workers count medical care as one of the 
good things of life to which they have a right, and 
they have proceeded to secure that right through var- 
ious forms of health insurance, in many cases under 
plans negotiated with their employers. 


Too frequently, however, they have found that their 
bargaining strength has been channeled, in the final 
analysis, to insure the payment of a basic fee to doc- 
tors and hospitals without actually assuring good, 
high quality medical care. The American worker is 
acquiring some sophistication in this matter and is 
beginning to direct his efforts toward something bet- 
ter than a health and welfare plan that each year ups 
fee schedules for hospitalization and surgical service. 


Serious as is the problem of securing and paying 
for medical care for the population as a whole, it is 
much more acute for the growing group of aged whose 
needs are far greater than those of younger people 
and whose resources to meet them are far more 
limited. 


While the medical care burden is falling heavily 
on families of older persons and on welfare groups, 
knowledge is slowly growing that the means and tech- 
niques by which it can be equitably shared by the 
whole population are available. 


If not this year, certainly next year or at the latest 
by 1962, the principle of social insurance will be ap- 
plied to the cost of medical care for older people. 


Once this most difficult phase of the problem is 
met, private insurance will be free to undertake cov- 
erage for medical care for people during their produc- 
tive years. Whether it does this successfully, or 
whether people will turn to the government for a pro- 
gram of national health insurance, will depend to a 
great extent on the wisdom of the medical profession 
and the insurance carriers. If the doctors are willing 
to quit their sloganeering and work constructively with 
consumer groups and insurance companies to find 
ways under non-governmental programs to improve 
the quality of care, and if they are willing to work 
with government in meeting the growing need for 
more medical personnel and facilities, then the peo- 
ple will probably prefer the non-government approach. 
And insurance carriers will have to show more willing- 
ness to design their policies and rates to meet the 
needs of the insured. 





These are big ifs. Americans are long-suffering 
and patient, but they will not wait forever for pre- 
paid medical health care of the highest quality. If 


organized medicine and the insurance industry per- 


sist in their present indifference to the public need, 
they certainly will bring national health insurance to 
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the nation before another 25 years have passed. 

The country’s oldest social insurance program, 
workmen’s compensation, is not covered by the So- 
cial Security Act. Operating as it does under a dif- 
ferent system in each state, it should not seem strange 
that it is the one most in need of drastic overhauling. 
Another factor contributing to the necessity for re- 
vision undoubtedly is the circumstance that it began 
before changing constitutional concepts made it pos- 
sible to deal with problems like that of assuring in- 
come to the family of a worker killed or injured on 
the job on a federal rather than a state-by-state basis. 

For more than 50 years now—twice the life span 
of the Social Security Act—state labor organizations 
have worked long and ably to improve the protection 
afforded under state laws. Their task has been an im- 
possible one, for in nearly every legislature the indus- 
trial areas where workers live are dominated by the 
rural districts. 


if workmen’s compensation is to survive the next 
25 years, its legal, medical and administrative con- 
cepts must change to provide coverage for all work- 
ers whose injuries arise out of their employment, 
whether by accident or disease. 

All medical and paramedical disciplines and skills 
must serve to restore the injured worker to his great- 
est potential. Rehabilitation of all injured workers 








should be the primary objective. All injured work- 
ers must enjoy as a right—not as a privilege—prompt 
and adequate cash benefits. The standards of relief 
do not meet the social insurance test of adequacy, 
Society has a right to expect such a program at a 
minimum cost commensurate with the objectives. 

Today only 25 of the 50 states require employers 
to provide workmen’s compensation as a matter of 
law; fewer than that assure coverage to all workers; 
22 states do not cover occupational disease; only six 
states require unlimited medical benefits; 46 states 
limit an injured worker’s maximum benefit to less 
than two-thirds of the state’s average weekly wage in 
covered employment; 25 states limit benefits to the 
permanently totally disabled to a period less than 
that of the disability. 

Today only six states pay a maximum benefit of 
more than two-thirds of the statewide weekly aver- 
age wage. In 1940, all but six states met this crite- 
rion. And since 1940, the average maximum for 
rates has dropped to 41.3 percent. 

Social lag is understandable, but the oldest of the 
social insurances is not just lagging—it is standing 
still. If in the next 25 years it fails to keep pace with 
changing times and changing needs, it will as an in- 
stitution wither on the vine. Its functions will be 
absorbed in a comprehensive national social insur- 
ance program. 






















New Hope Stirs 
Tattered Army 
Of 50-Year 


oa Struggle 


“When the growers tell us if we stay with the 
union they'll let us sleép in the ditch, we tell them we 
have slept in the ditch before. 


“When the growers tell us they'll let us starve, we 
tell them we are used to starving.” 


So speaks a defiant and proud Maria Moreno, a 
farm worker and mother of 12 who is helping to or- 
ganize workers in California’s rich San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

Mrs. Moreno, speaking in 1960, symbolizes the 
long struggle of farm workers to improve their con- 
ditions and organize into unions. 

She is a link to strikes and organizing efforts that 
go back over 50 years. The peak of these worker 
efforts to realize their aspirations came in California 
in the 1930's and in the very same area of San Joaquin. 
The rise of industrialized agriculture, and what an ob- 
server called “the mechanization of the human ele- 
ment,” had led to some 140 strikes involving more 
than 127,000 workers throughout the golden state. 


In California's perishable crops, as one writer 
put it, it was “quick victory or quick defeat.” For 
labor, crushed by the Associated Farmers’ organiza- 


ROBERT B. COONEY is an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO 
News who has written extensively on migrant worker problems. 
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American paradox: the most abundant of harvests 


tion and vigilantism and such devices as anti-picket- 
ing ordinances, it usually was “quick defeat.” 

Public interest in the plight of farm workers was 
stirred briefly by the LaFollette Committee hearings 
on civil liberties in the late 1930s and such compas- 
sionate reports as “They Starve That We May Eat.” 

Over 20 years later, the consuming public can truth- 
fully say that “they still starve that we may eat.” For 
the years have passed and the plight of the nation’s 
2.2 million farm workers—of whom some 500,000 
are migrants—has remained almost unchanged. 

But this seemingly invulnerable problem is becom- 
ing better understood. Public concern is being 
stirred and better focused because of unprecedented 
attention in the past few years from church and so- 
cial action groups, government agencies and organ- 
ized labor. 

This, they agree, is the farm worker’s life: 

@ Low income, averaging a total of $892 for 
1957. 

@ Irregular work, totaling 144 days for the year. 

@ His children in the fields instead of in school. 

@ Exclusion from the legal right to organize, 
from wage-hour protection, from unemployment com- 
pensation, from most disability compensation laws, 
often from welfare aid, often from the right to vote. 

In this period of renewed attention, farm workers 
have been called the “forgotten people,” “the ex- 
cluded Americans” and America’s “most exploited.” 


While these labels rally public sympathy, those 
groups seeking action are being brought face-to-face 
with the realities of the farm labor problem and the 
priorities of action. 

In 1957, according to the U. S. Labor Department, 
there were about 4 million hired farm workers, but 
only 2.2 million worked 25 days or more. 


Of the 2.2 million regular workers, upwards of 
500,000 migrated with their families in search of 
work. The migrants are roughly one-third Negro, 
one-third Mexican descent and one-third white. 

They traditionally have moved along five broad 
routes. The East Coast movement, involving over 
60,000 workers, originates in Florida and other south- 
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are reaped by the poorest and hungriest of workers. 
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eastern states and moves upward to New York and 
New England. On the West Coast, more than 100,- 
000 workers move in an elongated pattern up and 
down the Pacific states. 


The greatest movement involves the hundreds of 
thousands of workers who branch out of Texas, mov- 
ing westward as far as California, northward into the 
Rocky Mountain states and up through the Mid-West. 

“Migratory farm laborers move restlessly over the 
face of the land, but they neither belong to the land 
nor does the land belong to them,” observed the 1951 
report of Pres. Truman’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor. 

Then why do they migrate? 

“Out of despair rather than out of choice,” ex- 
plains Varden Fuller, a leading agricultural economist 
who served as executive director of the Truman Com- 
mission. ‘ 

Farm workers “have not become poor from work- 
ing in agriculture; they have become agricultural 
workers because they were already poor,” says Ful- 
ler, who now teaches at the University of California. 

The Labor Department agrees, with this explana- 
tion: 

“Families from marginal subsistence and small 
farms, lacking the necessary capital or the schooling, 
training and skills for other kinds of work, find them- 
selves driven out into the wandering world of season- 
al farm labor. Some members of minority groups, 
discriminated against in other fields of employment, 
find uncertain place in the harvesting of foods.” 

At his low point in the 1930’s, the farm worker 
averaged 15 cents an hour or 25 percent of the fac- 
tory average of 61 cents. He moved up to 48 per- 
cent in 1946, but has slipped steadily ever since. 


In 1959, the farm worker's average of 80 cents 
an hour represented 36 percent of the factory work- 
er’s $2.22 an hour. 

Stark poverty lies behind the average farm wage, 
however. It runs from as low as 35 cents an hour in 
Texas to about 88 cents in Northern California and 
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as high as $1.25 in the Pacific Northwest. This is 
the wage—when there is work. 

Fuller theorizes that the farm labor supply is a resi- 
dual left over after the industrial economy has taken 
the workers it needs. He argues that the high level 
of industrial activity during the postwar years put the 
farm labor system under stress and would have 
brought considerable improvement if the growers 
had had no other way out. 

But they did have a way out. 

Growers long had been used to an abundance of 
labor at harvest time. As one spokesman told the 
Truman Commission: 

“We have gone through the whole gamut. We have 
used Chinamen, Japs, Hindus, Filipinos, Mexican na- 
tionals, Mexican wetbacks, if you please, Indians, 
Negroes, Bahamians, prisoners of war and what-have- 
you.” 


During World War Il, organized labor supported 
an emergency program of importing foreign farm 
workers to meet the labor shortage. Mexicans made 
up the great majority of the imported workers and 
at their peak totaled 63,432 in 1944. In 1959—15 
years later—a total of 438,000 Mexican nationals 
was used in 25 states. 





In brief, as the wartime program was tapered off, 
a simultaneous rise took place as illegal aliens or “wet- 
backs”—-so-called because they waded or swam the 
Rio Grande—crossed the border in search of work. 
The crossings reached army proportions of 1 million 
when the problem was “solved” through the device 
of “legalizing of illegals,” in the commission’s phrase- 
ology. For example, Mexico had refused to send its 
citizens to any state where they might face discrimina- 
tion. Texas had been denied workers for this rea- 
son but, after the problem had got out of hand, about 
55,000 “wetbacks” in Texas were simply legalized in 
1947. The entire program was legitimatized with the 
passage of Public Law 78 in 1951. 

American farm workers and union organizers in 
the field felt the devastating impact of the imported 
workers during the postwar years. They were swamp- 
ed out of crops, their wage levels were frozen, their 
working conditions were depressed, their efforts to 
unionize were broken. 

Farm workers and organized labor found them- 
selves helpless before a smooth-working system: 
grower associations would estimate their harvest labor 
needs; government agencies would find a “labor 
shortage” existed and certify the need for foreign 
workers in the numbers and at the wage rates de- 
cided by the growers. 


While the growers and the government perfected 
the system of an assured prime work force from 
Mexico during the postwar years, the groups which 
had fought since the 1930’s to improve farm worker 
conditions and end the “wetback” problem carried 
on their unsung work. 


The National Sharecroppers Fund and the Nation- 





Housing conditions are improving steadily, but poor 
and unhealthy living conditions are still typical. 


al Council on Agricultural Life and Labor prodded 
the public conscience and aided those most in need. 
The United States-Mexico Joint Trade Union Com- 
mittee—with the AFL-CIO, the United Mine Workers 
and the Railway Labor Executives Association mak- 
ing up the U. S. Section—fought to protect Ameri- 
can standards while improving contract conditions 
covering imported Mexicans. 

The U. S. Section exposed the abuses of the Mexi- 
can import program when it published Dr. Ernesto 
Galarza’s “Strangers in our Fields.” Texas labor 
focused public attention on the problem with the pub- 
lication, with the American G. I. Forum, of “What 
Price Wetbacks?” and “Down in the Valley.” 


But in the past few years, various forces began 
to converge. The long period of public complacency 
began to give way to concern as the public became 
more aware of the degradation of farm workers and 
migratory families. The impact of the government- 
run system of using foreign workers became clearer. 
The corruption of the Mexican import program fes- 
tered. Pressure from Mexico came with a change in 
government and open concern over the broken homes 
and juvenile delinquency involving 1 million families 
affected by the import program. 

The year 1959 marked a turning point. 

The Labor Department for the first time recognized 
its responsibility in the farm labor field. Officials be- 
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gan telling grower groups that the time for change was 
at hand. 

Early in the year, the newly-formed National Ad- 
visory Committee on Farm Labor drew national at- 
tention to the problem. 


The NACFL, headed jointly by former U. S. Sen. 
Frank P. Graham (D-N. C.) and Pres. A. Philip 
Randolph of the Sleeping Car Porters, brought to- 
gether experts to lay out the facts on the conditions 
of American farm workers and the programs involv- 
ing Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, British West Indians, 
Bahamians, Filipinos and Japanese. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell publicized the plight 
of migratory families in major speeches, called for 
minimum wage protection and laid the groundwork 
for government fact-finding both to improve stand- 
ards and to marshal public support. 


The AFL-CIO created a pilot organizing project 
in the San Joaquin Valley, a major farm labor battle- 
field of the 1930's. 

Toward the end of 1959, the Catholic Council on 
Working Life sponsored a national Conference to 
Stabilize Migrant Labor. 

Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio 
stressed that “strong unions of agricultural workers 
would do much to balance the present inequities and 
suppress the immoralities which are now rampant in 
agriculture.” AFL-CIO Director of Organization 
John W. Livingston said unionizing farm workers 
“will not be easy . . . but it will be done.” 

Mitchell scored the opposition of grower associa- 
tions in a controlled farm economy “where an em- 
ployer can create a false labor shortage by offering 
unacceptable wages and then receive foreign workers 
to bring in his crops.” 

Fuller declared that a key to securing grower coop- 
eration was to commit the Mexican import program 
“to a specified termination date and that no similar 
programs again be authorized.” He then proposed 
steps aimed at achieving a stable farm labor supply 
to be supplemented by a seasonal force of young 
workers. 


A government official at the conference publicly 
admitted for the first time what labor long had 
charged: that the Mexican program had a “built-in 
adverse effect” on domestic conditions. 

John Zuckerman, acknowledged spokesman of 
California’s growers, stated their position. He said 
Mexicans are preferred because they “do the job and 
go home.” American migrants are “the least talented, 
least capable, least employable” and farmers are the 
only ones who will employ “these unfortunates.” 

In the fall of 1959, a team of consultants named 
by Mitchell brought in a report. They found that 
the imported Mexicans displaced Americans “almost 
100 percent” in some crops; forced down wages to 
where in some areas American workers earned 35 
and 40 cents an hour while Mexicans were paid 50 
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cents and resulted in “an increasing tendency” to use 
Mexicans in semi-skilled and skilled jobs. 


The consultants observed that the basic purpose 
of the import program was “to relieve temporary 
shortages of unskilled labor,” and then declared: 

“There is reason to believe that the real or pre- 
sumed shortage of domestic agricultural labor could 
in large measure eventually be eliminated if more 
satisfactory wages and conditions of work were of- 
fered to domestic farm workers and if the farm labor 
market operated on a more rational basis.” 

They warned against even temporary renewal of the 
Mexican program unless the law was “substantially 
amended” to protect domestic workers. 

The unanimous report was signed by Msgr. George 
S. Higgins, director, Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; former Repub- 
lican Sen. Edward J. Thye of Minnesota; Glen E. 
Garrett, chairman of the Texas Council on Migrant 
Labor, and Dr. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, chancellor 
of the University of Southern California. 

In the spring of 1960, a Labor Department study 
was issued which showed that a federal minimum 
wage for hired farm workers is “both feasible and 
desirable.” It would cover only the larger farms 
which, although making up a small percentage of all 
growers, hire a substantial portion of farm workers. 

Meantime, the renewed efforts of labor, church 
and social action groups and a few government of- 
ficials spurred the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the growers into action. They mobilized 
along the political and administrative fronts. 

Back in the fields of California, the new AFL-CIO 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee launched 
its 1960 campaign during the cherry harvest. Union 
pickets succeeded in cutting down the harvest force 
at a giant 200-acre cherry orchard. 


The key to the union success, however, was a de- 
cision by the California director of employment 
against referring domestic workers or imported Mexi- 
cans to farms where a “labor dispute” exists. 

Since the federal-state employment service is di- 
rected by the Labor Department, the growers and 
their lawyers moved the fight to Washington to get 
Mitchell to upset the California ruling. The grow- 
ers, anxious about the big harvests ahead in peaches 
and tomatoes, seek a narrow definition of “labor 
dispute” so that the California officials will be forced 
to send strikebreakers through the picket lines. 

Zuckerman, a big rancher from Stockton in the 
San Joaquin Valley, is leading the grower assault as 
chairman of the newly-formed California Farmers’ 
Emergency Food Committee, created to develop a 
non-union workforce. 

And so, as Maria Moreno and her colleagues or- 
ganize in the dust and hot sun in the front lines of 
the San Joaquin Valley, crucial battles affecting their 
fate will be taking place in the political arenas at 
Sacramento and Washington. 















Crashing the Communications Barrier 


by Albert J. Zack 


One election-year forecast can be made with ab- 
solute certainty and with no help from the pollsters: 
there will be renewed discussion of the “one-party 
press” in America. 

This certainty stems from another: that some 90 
percent of the daily papers, give or take a few points, 
will support the Republican ticket. 

Such a one-sided lineup will unquestionably help 
the Republicans and handicap the Democrats. Yet 
no one seriously maintains that it makes the outcome 
a foregone conclusion. The Democrats are given at 
least an even chance; candidates have won elections 
in the past without newspaper support. 

Quite aside from the interest in the elections them- 
selves, there is much in this combination of facts for 
the labor movement to consider it too is faced with 
a hostile press and it too must find ways to win in 
spite of it. 


One widely held misapprehension should be cleared 
up at the start. Newspaper publishers (and the own- 
ers of other media, such as radio, TV and magazines) 
are not pro-Republican and anti-union because of 
pressure from big advertisers. The reason is much 
simpler. 

A newspaper, a magazine or a broadcasting station 
is itself a business—usually a big business. The 
owner is a big businessman. As a businessman and 
as an employer he shares the general views of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. No one has to pressure him 
in that direction. 

This means, as a practical matter, that until en- 
lightenment overcomes the business community, the 
hostility of the publishers and broadcasters to the 
labor movement and to most liberals will be perma- 
nent. No amount of advertising by liberal interests 
could affect it in the least. 


Liberals in politics are in a_ better position 
than the labor movement to surmount this handicap. 
Office-holders and candidates for office are news in 
themselves. What they do and what they say cannot 
be always ignored in the news columns of the press 
or in news broadcasts. The license obligations of 
broadcasting stations insure a degree of equality be- 
tween the parties, even though—as the last two presi- 
dential campaigns illustrated so vividly—paid adver- 
tising can weight the scales heavily in favor of the side 
with the most money. 


The broadcasters also serve to prevent really fla- 
grant distortions on the part of unprincipled pub- 





ALBERT J. ZACK as director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Pub- 


lic Relations has a continuing concern with communications, 
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lishers. The appearance (and the remarks) of a can- 
didate can hardly be ignored or drastically misrepre- 
sented by the most rapid publisher when they will be 
carried over radio and TV to the same audience. 
Liberal candidates in most areas have the further 
advantage of wholehearted trade union support. Trade 
unions take the political issues to their members and 
back the candidates in their publications. The can- 
didates are invited to union meetings; labor rings 
doorbells for them. Whatever the candidates’ own 
parties do for them, unions often do as much or more. 


Finally, the politicians’ effort is spasmodic. 
It is exerted every two years. Unfortunately, the 
parties are concerned primarily with winning elec- 
tions, not with the behavior of their candidates after 
they take office. 

Compare all this with the labor movement’s prob- 
lem, starting with the last point and working forward. 

The labor movement’s primary concern is what 
candidates do after they are elected. We support 
candidates not because of party label, but because of 
party (or personal) platform. In a very real sense 
our political activities must be judged not on what 
happens on election day, but what happens in the 
legislative year that follows. 

There’s no need to belabor the point but certainly 
the 86th Congress offers an outstanding example. In 
November 1958 the newspapers told us we had won. 
We can well ask, in the summer of 1960, what did 
we win? 


To complete the contrast, the obligation of 
broadcasters to be “objective” and to make “equal 
time” available to both sides in a controversy is in- 
finitely easier to enforce on political issues than on 
trade union issues. It is true that unions have the 
same theoretical rights, and should not abandon the 
effort to enforce them; but in many cases labor can 
obtain compliance only after the dispute is over. 

Difficult as it is for liberal candidates, then, it is 
even more difficult for labor. We have to get our 
message across to the public, and to our own mem- 
bers, against even greater odds. But the job is far 
from hopeless. Paradoxically, it might even be easier 
for us to surmount these greater odds if we made full 
use of the facilities available. 

The problem is one of communications; the labor 
movement needs to communicate more effectively 
both to union members and to the general public. 


Organized labor needs to communicate not just in 
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the short periods before elections, but all year round 
—so that what appear to be election victories can be 
translated into legislative results. That’s the hardest 
part of all, because it’s not the sort of thing that can 
be done once every couple of years and then for- 
gotten; it has to go on all the time. 


There’s an old saying that recognizing the prob- 
lem is half the battle, but that still leaves the other 
half. There are no magic formulae, no easy solutions. 


The problem divides into two parts—internal com- 
munications, those within the labor movement, and 
external communications, or how to reach the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The basic unit of labor’s internal communications 
used to be the union meeting. That’s still the best 
place when units are relatively small and attendance 
is high. But attendance simply isn’t high except 
when something like a dues increase or a strike vote 
is brewing. Often it’s hard to get a quorum. 


Attendance can and should be improved by mak- 
ing union meetings more interesting. The education 
departments of many international unions, and of the 
AFL-CIO itself, have a variety of literature telling 
how to do it, and the tools to do it with. 


The absentee majority must be reached either at 
home or at work. One means is a local newspaper 
or newsletter, mailed to homes or distributed in the 
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shop. This needn’t be expensive; a mimeographed 
bulletin will do the job 

Few local unions or central bodies make full use 
of the leaflets and other literature produced by the 
AFL-CIO, its various constitutional departments, 
COPE and others. Some of it is free and none of it 
is costly. How much of it is mailed to members, 
passed out in plants, offered in “take one” boxes, 
posted on bulletin boards? Not nearly enough. 


Then there are the AFL-CIO radio and TV pro- 
grams—Edward P. Morgan on radio each weekday 
evening; “Washington Reports to the People” on radio 
once a week during the sessions of Congress; “Ameri- 
cans at Work” on more than 130 TV stations. The 
radio shows deal directly with issues of concern to 
the labor movement. Yet only a relative handful of 
unions on central bodies try to promote an audience 
for any of these programs. 


The second part of the problem — external commu- 
nications, or getting across to the community—is 
both harder and easier. 

It is harder because we have to play on the other 
fellow’s field and by the other fellow’s rules. It’s 
just the opposite, in that sense, of internal communi- 
cations. 

Where internal communications are concerned, 
labor has the horses if it can only get them harnessed. 
In external communications the opposition not only 
has the horses, but the reins as well. 

The scope of this problem was noted earlier. How- 
ever, it would be a mistake to write off the news- 
papers, magazines and radio-TV stations as hopeless. 
They may be opposed to the union point of view but 
they can be used along somewhat the same lines as 
they are used by the liberal politicians. 

Except in the most benighted areas, newspapers do 
try to maintain the appearance of impartiality in their 
news columns, and some of them mean it. As a rule, 
a daily paper will print a news story about an action 
taken by a local union or central body if it gets the 
facts promptly and accurately. 

The job is to use the papers as they are, as best 
we can, and look for other avenues. In most com- 
munities they are there. 


They are the churches, the fraternal organiza- 
tions, the women’s clubs, the luncheon groups like 
Kiwanis and Lions—the places where union and non- 
union people mingle. 

How often do trade unionists speak to these groups? 
Do union members politely press the program chair- 
man for a discussion of the Forand bill? Do they 
ask the local Rotary for a chance to discuss minimum 
wages? Why not? 

There’s no magic formula, but by the same token 
the job doesn’t require magicians. What it requires 
is hard, tireless work, carried on in an intelligent way, 
day in and day out, all year long. 








“Everywhere today men are conscious that some- 
how they must deal with questions more intricate 
than any that church or schools had prepared them 
to understand. Increasingly they know that they can- 
not understand them if the facts are not quickly and 
steadily available. Increasingly they are baffled be- 
cause the facts are not available; and they are won- 
dering whether government by consent can survive in 
a time when the manufacture of consent is an un- 
regulated private enterprise. For in an exact sense 
the present crisis of western democracy is a crisis in 
journalism.” 


So wrote Walter Lippmann four decades ago. And 
so one might write today. For nothing is more ob- 
vious each day than that American newspapers, with 
a few honorable exceptions, are either incapable, or 
unwilling, or both, to tell their readers what they 
need to know about what is happening in the world. 


It is no “conspiracy” that keeps foreign news out 
of our papers. But the fact is that there are perhaps 
only a half-dozen American newspapers which have 
their own permanent overseas news bureaus. Those 
of us who live in large cities take it for granted that 
maintenance of its own overseas news service is a 
common thing for any sizable newspaper. On the 
contrary, it is a rare thing. But some of the large 
competent newspapers with foreign news services do 
sell their newsfile to all comers; therefore, where a 
local newspaper fails to give readers this coverage, 
something other than inability to supply its own for- 
eign correspondence is involved. As it is, most for- 
eign news in these local dailies comes from the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press International. 


One way or another, then, we should be assured 
that the daily newspapers lacking correspondents 
abroad have some sound source of information; but— 
and it is not a comfortable thing to say—what is not 
generally realized is that many correspondents for 
these large news agencies not only lack knowledge of 
the language and culture of the countries they are 
covering, but, even more unhappily, seem as deficient 
in political understanding as they are in intellectual 
curiosity. They have a misplaced contempt for what 
are called “ideological stories” and almost unani- 
mously feel that the desk back home isn’t really in- 
terested in what they file anyway, so long as they file 
it before deadline. 


The American correspondent—and I must inter- 
pose here that many correspondents for the news 
agencies are locally-hired nationals and not American 
at all—is frequently a youngster with little training 
for his crucial job. He is underpaid, not well-edu- 
cated, not well-read, and his superiors, instead of 
supervising him, must concern themselves far more 
with the costs and business of newspapers. 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN is a labor writer who specializes 
in foreign relations and the international labor movement. 
This article is based on material appearing in the Spring 
1960 issue of the Columbia University Forum entitled 
“America’s Irrelevant Newspapers.” 
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Defaults in Reporting 


Troubled World 


by Arnold Beichman 


Not all foreign news lends itself to simple 
writing; much of it is dull by any standard and fan- 
tastically complicated—disarmament negotiations in 
Geneva, the Outer Seven and the Inner Six, nuclear 
tests, the non-war in Laos—even, in an immediate 
sense, inconsequential. And so much foreign news, 
even when it is presumably easy to understand, is 
contradictory. 


William H. Stringer, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, last year gave some examples: one day Pres. 
Eisenhower said America would not fight a ground 
war in Europe; 10 days later, the Secretary of De- 
fense said America would fight with everything “in- 
cluding ground troops if war broke out in Europe.” 
Bonn dispatches reported Chancellor Adenauer was 
alarmed over Prime Minister Macmillan’s policies; 
one week earlier, dispatches from Bonn had reported 
that the two statesmen had achieved an identity of 
views. 


In short, much of what passes for foreign news may 
be utterly inexplicable even to the most senior mem- 
ber of the Council on Foreign Relations. Headlines 
with proper names that mean nothing—MAGSAY- 
SAY IN RING AGAINST QUIRINO—copy that 
reads like the woolly foreign office communique from 
which it was rewritten in lifeless, derivative cant by 
a disillusioned, dysenteric youth in some corner of a 
foreign field. 


That in this jungle only our best newspapers can 
even begin to do a proper job of public instruction 
is understandable. What is grievous is that so little 
effort is made to mitigate a difficult situation. In the 
average American newspaper there is no continuity 
in publishing a running foreign story. A report from 
London may appear on a Monday, drop out of sight 
on Tuesday and Wednesday for lack of space (al- 
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though the news agencies are still dutifully report- 
ing), reappear on Thursday, but by now be a mystery 
since what went on in the interim was never pub- 
lished. The result is not unlike a badly-cut movie 
re-cut to fit the exigencies of the television late show 
commercials. 

That is why the publishers’ alibi, based on ten- 
dentious surveys, is unacceptable: that the reader just 
“isn’t interested” in foreign news. I have read enough 
newspapers west of the Hudson to say: neither am | 
interested in what passes for foreign news in the 
average newspaper. Foreign news is normally treated 
as filler to surround departmant-store advertising. 

If publishers want foreign news by their own cor- 
respondents, they can have it economically. All their 
moaning about costly cable and telephone tolls is 
nonsense; with the arrival of the jet and an invention 
known as air-express, it is no feat to send fresh copy 
overnight from Europe. Three or four newspapers 
can easily pool enough money to hire a capable cor- 
respondent for overseas assignment to do thoughtful, 
interpretive stories and the only transmission costs 
will be in airmail postage stamps. News agencies 
can do the expensive cabling and phoning necessary 
to reporting specific events. But there is so much 
nonsense to overcome—the cliches of hard versus soft 
news, spot news, the hot lead, “keep it short,” the 
“anybody-can-do-anything” philosophy of journalism. 


Every profession accretes to itself over the 
years habits of mind that it does not examine, though 
without such examination it cannot serve the chang- 
ing times. This is as true of journalism as it is of 
medicine and law. What may seem venality at worst 
and naivete at best can in large part be ascribed to 
the encrustation of habit and “tradition.” 


To a great extent, the problem of the American 
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press is its extraordinary immunity from responsible, 
non-professional criticism. Virtually every American 
institution has at one time or other been attacked— 
justifiably, savagely, unfairly, but attacked—by the 
press. Schools and colleges, church, labor, poli- 
ticians, diplomats, television, radio and Hollywood, 
business and finance, eggheads, the theater and books 
—no American institution is immune from press 
criticism except the press. Newspapers hire drama, 
music, television and radio and book reviewers, edi- 
torial writers, labor writers, education editors—to 
criticize the product, the output, the resolutions, the 
conventions, the performance. But who ever does 
or is doing a continuing press critique in and about 
the daily newspaper? 

The American intellectual is particularly at fault 
here. Those who write widely fret about manners 
and culture, literature and art, but show no concern 
about the newspaper and what it has become. 


The unchallenged sacerdotalism of the American 
publisher is as much responsible for the disappear- 
ance of foreign news in our press as it is for the 
newspaper’s stagnation and mongtony. Each year, 
papers die and competition disappears. (In 1910, 
for a population of 92 million, there were 2,600 U.S. 
daily newspapers. In 1960, for a population of more 
than 175 million, there are 1,755 papers.) In more 
than 90 percent of American cities where dailies are 
published, there is no competition and no one will 
say that the lone surviving paper in a city has per- 
ceptively improved now that it is blessed with all the 
local and national advertising. 


Robed in virtue, solemnized by having been writ- 
ten into the Constitution as a child of momentous 
privilege, fat, rich and hubristic, the American pub- 
lisher has long forgotten that he is not—firsf—a 
businessman. As Jefferson put it, “When a man as- 
sumes a public trust, he should consider himself a 
public property.” 


It is sad to contemplate that once there was a 
publisher named Joseph Pulitzer who could say, with- 
out false piety: 


“Our republic and its press will rise or fall together. 
An able, disinterested, public-spirited press, with 
trained intelligence to know the right and the courage 
to do it, can preserve that public virtue without which 
public government is a sham and a mockery.” 


How many American publishers can say that they 
believe and live by so exalted an ambition? Freedom 
of the press means freedom of the people to have a 
press which prints news; it does not mean the free- 
dom to print only a daily Sears Roebuck catalogue. 
I suggest that the moment for candor and decision 
has arrived for America’s newspapers. But I fear 
that they have wandered so far from the ideals they 
still flaunt that we have little reason to expect they 
will do much more than add another editorial page 
columnist and “beef up” the school news. While 
these may be useful secular changes, I doubt they 
will do. 
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ISRAEL—Laboratory for Democracy 


by Saul Miller 


“in the land of the prophets,” a top Histadrut 
leader said recently in turning aside a newspaperman’s 
request to describe the Israel of 1970, “there are no 
prophets.” 

Ten days and 1,400 miles later this reporter was 
ready to agree; the Israelis are much too busy for 
prophecy. They are too involved with translating 
outlandish dreams into realities and building a nation 
on a formula of equal parts of mystique, sweat and 
unique applications of the principles of political econ- 
omy. 

But while it may lack prophets—there are a few— 
it does not lack confidence, a quiet confidence that 
it will exist as an outpost of democracy despite the 
ring of enemy countries surrounding it on all sides 
but the Mediterranean. 


In the frontier town of Beersheba in the north- 
ern Negev—the beginning of a desert and wasteland 
that comprises about half of Israel’s land area—there 
is a nightclub run by a former Chicago football 
player and his French wife. It is a combination of 
an existentialist dream and a beatnik nightmare. Ap- 
propriately called La Derniere Chance (The Last 
Chance) it is patronized by the intellectual leadership 
who intently discuss Israel’s future as a bearded youth 
strums a melancholy guitar to match the melancholia 
of his folksongs. 


SAUL MILLER is director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publi- 


cations and has just returned from a visit to Israel. 
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In Ein Gev, a collective settlkement on the shores 
of Lake Tiberias (the Sea of Galilee), there is a mod- 
ern auditorium designed to seat thousands who can 
hear the Israel Symphony Orchestra or watch the 
latest performances of Habema, the national theater 
group. A few hundred yards away and up the steep 
slope of the hills surrounding the lake is the Jordan 
border. A few miles to the left atop the same hills 
is the Syrian border. Both literally look down the 
throat of the settlement, and can clearly hear the 
music wafting up from the kibbutz. Near the audi- 
torium there are plantings of flowers and shrubs that 
flourish in the climate several hundred feet below sea 
level. In the midst of the brilliant horticultural hues, 
not apparent at a quick glance, is an air vent, the 
only exposed part of the deep bunker that lies be- 
neath. 


Near Haifa there is a steel mill, a proud addition 
to the Israeli economy, with a pair of open hearth 
furnaces and a hot rolling mill. As the red hot steel 
snakes through the rollers a worker scratches his 
six-inch white beard, adjusts his yellow metal helmet 
and turns to the job of checking the equipment. 


In Tel Aviv, a large, sprawling city that has 
overtones of Miami Beach, Algiers and American 
suburbia, it is impossible to transact normal business 
while the Israeli and British soccer teams are locked 
in furious combat. The celebration of the Israeli’s 
team 4 to 0 victory, 12 years after the creation of the 
state of Israel rivaled any celebration ever held in 
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LEON STEIN 


Brooklyn after the Bums won the World Series. 

All this is Israel, and more. There are the no- 
longer youthful pioneers bemoaning the lack of ideal- 
ism and pioneering fervor of the new generation. 
There is the Oriental flavor of the arts, food, design 
developing from the Near East ethnic groups, who 
with other non-Europeans now comprise half the 
population. 

There is a bit of disenchantment with the basic 
egalitarianism that has pervaded Israel for the past 
few decades as the more skilled, the more highly 
trained seek more material rewards for their efforts. 

There is the mild friction between the groups that 
built Israel from a Zionist dream and directed its 
operations as a shadow government during the British 
mandate and the government of Israel as it exists 
today—a formal, democratically elected government 
that represents a wide and diverse population. 

There is the overtone of anti-clerical feeling in 
a nation which has democratically approved and 
voluntarily lives under a system with a widespread 
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Israel's oldest kibbutzim are shown 
in the mountain-rimmed Jordan Val- 
ley (above), with the border of Jordan 
just over the hills. Below, black- 
robed Bedouins enter a new modern 
hospital in Beersheba. 


and intensive observance of the Sabbath and which 
grants final authority over marriage and divorce to 
the rabbis. 


But the anomalies, the frictions, the contrasts all 
recede in face of the essential facts. The Israelis— 
despite the plethora of political parties and ideological 
hair-splitting—are as one in their determination that 
no one will drive them from their Vermont-sized na- 
tion; that the development and reclamation of the 
wastelands will continue until the Biblical land of 
plenty is restored in 20th century terms; that the in- 
gathering of Jews will continue « ‘il all Jews every- 
where who face persecution and discrimination are 
“safe”; that the almost two-score ethnic groups com- 
prising present-day Israel shall become one nation— 
an Israeli nation. 

Israel is in the process of consolidating its war for 
independence—the equivalent of the American revo- 
lution—and the strains and stresses that were hidden 
in the life-or-death fighting are beginning to come 
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closer to the surface. This in itself is a healthy sign 
for only a confident nation, strongly based psycho- 
logically, can allow these stresses and strains to crop 
out without impairment of its political vitality. 

In the last decade of his life, Dr. Theodor Herzl, 
the founder of modern Zionism, laid down the basic 
principles for a Jewish state in Palestine. They in- 
cluded a closely planned and mixed economy based 
on a strong labor movement and cooperatives and an 
area for “social experiments.” 


When the first Zionists from Europe arrived in 
Palestine over 60 years ago they brought this ideal- 
ism with them and hoped to build accordingly. But 
it was a slow, despairing task. The land was mostly 
swamp or desert. There were no farms or factories 
offering work, no doctors or hospitals, no schools 
and few prospects of the situation ever improving. 
But they remained, clinging to a bare existence. By 
1920 the Zionist population had grown and some of 
the “social experiments” were taking hold. One of 
the most important was the formation of the kibbutz, 
the communal or collective settlement in which all 
property is collectively owned by the members. The 
members of the kibbutz work according to their abili- 
ties and training and are supplied in return with 
housing, food, clothing, education and cultural and 
social services. Along with communal kitchens, 
kindergartens, childrens’ quarters and stores there are 
individual living quarters for personal privacy. The 
kibbutz is completely and democratically governed by 
the general assembly of all its members. 

Along with the kibbutz movement came the co- 
operatives to market and buy supplies and food and 
the beginnings of a trade union movement stemming 
as much from the need to find and create employ- 
ment as for winning better conditions for workers. 


These groups, representing about 5,000 workers, 
in 1920 formed what was to become one of the basic 
organizations in Palestine, an organization that helped 
make political independence and the state of Israel 
a reality—the General Federation of Jewish Labor- 
Histadrut. 


The origins of Histadrut were to shape its fu- 
ture. Formed as a single union of all workers, its 
major tasks were to help develop the country eco- 
nomically so that it could absorb succeeding waves of 
immigration and to train the new immigrants to con- 
tribute to this development, meanwhile functioning in 
the trade union area to bring an ever higher standard 
of living to Israeli workers. 

To accomplish this mission it set up a health care 
plan, schools, banks, factories, cooperatives and a 
labor exchange and contributed to and assisted in the 
development of other organizations where help was 
needed. Today it has close to 700,000 members and 
represents 75 percent of all workers in Israel. 

With the creation of the state of Israel in 1948, 
Histadrut turned over its schools, its armed forces 
and later its labor exchanges to the state, but con- 
tinued to expand its economic efforts. Today its con- 
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Israeli children, veandns of national background, 
are educated in some of the world's finest schools. 


struction company, Solel Boneh, is the single largest 
employer of labor in the country—outside of the state 
itself—with about 30,000 workers on its payroll. 


At the same time Histadrut was becoming a 
basic social, labor and economic unit, the collective 
farm settlements, aided by Histadrut, the Jewish 
Agency and the Jewish National Fund were expand- 
ing, reclaiming land and helping meet the nation’s 
food needs. 


These groups, Histadrut and the collective settle- 
ments, provided the major share of leadership, the 
manpower and the social and political ideals that 
eventually resulted in the creation of Israel in 1948 
as a full-blown democracy in a part of the world 
where feudalism was still a reality and political and 
economic freedom aimost unknown. 
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They provided also a unique economic system, a 
mixed economy based on a non-profit collective and 
cooperative approach under which a federation of 
labor owned a wide complex of economic enterprises 
in the name of its members and communal settlements 
pooled their earnings and resources to initiate further 
economic ventures. These operated alongside pri- 
vately owned profit-making enterprises and govern- 
ment-owned and operated agencies. 


Today this complex of non-profit enterprises 
ranging from farming to diamond cutting and polish- 
ing, is a key element in the Israeli economy. Com- 
bined with the welfare-state approach of a Labor 
Party-directed government, whose leaders have come 
from Histadrut and the kibbutz, the Herzl prophecy 
of a state providing the atmosphere for “social experi- 
ments” has been realized. 


But it has been 12 years since the state was formed 
and the relationships between Histadrut, the kibbutz 
movement and the state are changing because the 
dynamics of Israel’s existence is based on change so 
long as its doors are wide open to every Jew every- 
where in the world. 

On May 14, 1948, when Israel was established as 





The Negev waste- 
lands are being 
developed by the 
hard work of immi- 
grants such as these 
Cochin-Indian Jews 
newly arrived at 

a settlement. 
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a state, there were 650,000 Jews in the country. On 


Jan. 1, 1959, there were 1,810,000 Jews, almost 
triple the number. 

This mass migration brought into Israel more than 
a score of ethnic groups, most of them without means 
and skills. They swelled Israel’s population to its 
present slightly over 2 million persons and they 
strained all the resources of the new, insecure state. 


They also radically altered the basic charac- 
teristics of the country to which they emigrated. Of 
the 922,000 who went to Israel in the 10 years after 
May 1948, 44.6 percent were born in Europe; 29.6 
percent in Asia; 24.9 percent in Africa and .9 per- 
cent in America, Oceania or elsewhere. Between 
1919 and 1948, 87.9 percent of Jewish immigrants 
came from Europe. 

This latter group included the zionists, the social- 
ists, the men who formed the kibbutz movement. The 
new immigrants from Asia and Africa especially, as 
well as those who escaped the Nazi holocaust in 
Europe, came in desperate need for a haven from 
persecution and an opportunity to start all over again. 
They brought only a bid for survival, not the idealism 
that could create a communal farm settlement out of 
a swamp. 

The result has been a gradual decline in the past 
decade in the formation of new kibbutz settlements. 
Rather the emphasis has shifted to the widening use 
of a type of settlement known as the moshav, where 
each settler has a small piece of land and his own 
house, but where a good deal of the farming and pur- 
chasing are done on a cooperative basis. Two-thirds 
of the 275 moshavim have been founded since 1948 
by new immigrants. 


The kibbutz movement not only has stopped ‘its 
rapid expansion but its character is undergoing 
changes, softening the hard lines of organizational 
structure so that workers from towns are now re- 
cruited to work in kibbutz-owned mills and factories 
and more emphasis is given to the family unit and its 
orientation. 

The impact of mass immigration also affected Hista- 
drut. The flood of new immigrants needed homes, 
training and jobs and Histadrut set about to meet 
these needs by expanding its scope beyond the two 
basic elements of its pre-state days—agriculture and 
building. 

Histadrut’s economic enterprises are organized and 
operated by Hevrat Ovdim (General Cooperative As- 
sociation). Every member of Histadrut is automati- 
cally a member of Hevrat Ovdim, which in 1958 ac- 
counted for 73 percent of all farm produce and 40 
percent of all building. In the past few years the 
organization has given increasing attention to indus- 
trial development and today it accounts for about 25 
percent of Israel’s total industrial output and about 
75 percent of its heavy industry. 

New Histadrut enterprises are set up only in areas 
where private capital, domestic or foreign, feels the 
risks are too high and where an obvious national 
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need exists to open up new sectors of the economy 
and to expand opportunities for employment. Some 
of these are wholly owned by Histadrut, some are 
operated in partnership with other groups. 

The mass immigration also brought cultural prob- 
lems for Histadrut—more than half of its member- 
ship today is composed of newcomers who arrived 
since 1948. The labor federation has been directing 
its energies to unify the membership and provide a 
wide cultural base. Histadrut runs thousands of 
classes in Hebrew to provide the first step in unifying 
the new and the old—a common language. It pub- 
lishes a special newspaper in simple Hebrew and em- 
braces a wide range of educational and cultural ac- 
tivities. 


But in the 12 years since the creation of Israel 
many of the tasks that Histadrut took on in the de- 
velopment of the country appear to be moving into 
the realm of government. Discussions are currently 
under way on whether Kupat Holim—the largest 
health organization in Israel, developed by Histadrut 
—shall be turned over to the government as a national 
health service plan. Kupat Holim has 900 clinics 
in all parts of the country and a network of hospitals 
and other institutions as well as convalescent homes. 

The transfer of Kupat Holim to the government 
poses a number of complex problems, but there is a 
feeling in Israel that in the next few years an agree- 
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The creation of a new nation 
is not left to chance. It be- 
gins in the atmosphere of 
nursery schools such as this, 
one of hundreds, with the 
integration of the youngest 
members of ethnic groups 
from virtually the whole world. 


LEON STEIN 


ment will be reached to have a government-directed 
health service. 


This appears to be the pattern — as the state main- 
tains its stability and strength the numerous services 
created by Histadrut in the pre-state era will gradually 
be transformed into national programs administered 
by the government. This is part of the consolidation 
of the 1948 War for Independence. 

Before that consolidation can have any meaning, 
however, Israel is faced with the immense task of 
shaping from the diverse ethnic groups that have 
flowed into the tiny country a nation with its own 
identity and mark. 

Given the comparatively short time that the coun- 
try has been grappling with this problem it has 
wrought a minor miracle of absorbing, housing and 
feeding the nearly 1 million immigrants and securing 
gainful employment for them. But Israelis who have 
worked with these peoples of differing ethnic back- 
grounds, differing cultures, of all colors and hues and 
varying degrees of religious intensity, are looking to 
the next generation for the ultimate solution. 

The compulsory eight years of schooling with its 
integration of children born in Algeria, Poland, Syria, 
Rumania, Egypt, Germany, India and Yemen—to 
mention only a few—followed by 2% years of com- 
pulsory military service for both men and women is 
expected to create a new generation of Israelis. 
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The best of everything is reserved for the chil- 
dren. Love and affection as well as material items 
are lavished on them. In the days when there is no 
school they are loaded into buses and taken on trips 
throughout the country so that they may know it in- 
timately—its history, its biblical lore, and its future. 


For their parents—the refugees from persecution 
and poverty—Israel is striving to provide a new feel- 
ing of security and well-being, free from compulsion. 
There have been as many approaches to the problem 
as there are ethnic groups and sociologists. There 
have been plans to bring these strange groups to- 
gether in farm settlements which have failed. There 
are new plans to allow the ethnic groups to live as 
units and slowly integrate them into the community. 
There are plans to provide special study courses for 
their rabbis to help them give leadership in the new 
atmosphere. 


Throughout Israel there is evidence of progress on 
integration as well as shortcomings, depending on the 
age of the newcomers, their health, their backgrounds. 
For Israel laid down no restrictions on immigrants 
except that they be Jews seeking a homeland. 


There is the continuing problem of the Arab mi- 
nority of about 200,000, a group forming about 12 
percent of the population. Israeli law guarantees 
Arab inhabitants equality in every sphere. All Arabs 
have the vote; there are Arab members of parliament 
and Arab judges. Histadrut helped organize the first 
Arab workers’ organization and worked for integra- 
tion of the group into Histadrut, a step which was 
accomplished in 1953 and was followed four years 
later by the acceptance of the first Arabs to full 
Histadrut membership. 


Arab workers in mixed areas receive the same pay 
as Jewish workers and Arab union members receive 
medical attention through Kupat Holim and enjoy 
full privileges in Histadrut insurance funds. 


However, despite the intensive efforts to provide 
equality in all spheres to the Arab group, the major 
Arab-inhabited areas are still under control of mili- 
tary government and Arabs leaving the area for other 
parts of Israel need special permits to travel. 


This is a difficult problem. The hostility of neigh- 
boring Arab countries to Israel is reflected in varying 
degrees among the Arabs who chose to remain. This 
hostility is exploited by both the Communist elements 
and the Arab leaders who bitterly oppose the exist- 
ence of Israel and are pledged to drive her into the 
sea. 


Here, too, the hope is that universal education, 
social and health programs and other integrating 
forces will have their effect. But until Israel’s se- 
curity from Arab attack is insured the government 
will continue to treat the Arab question from a se- 
curity viewpoint. 

All of the problems of Israel can be seen in best 
focus perhaps from Beersheba, a name which dates 
back to the Biblical times of the patriarch Abraham. 
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During the mandate period Beersheba was populated 
by about 3,000 Arabs. When it was taken by Israeli 
forces after the war in 1948 it was deserted; the Arabs 
had fled. In 1949, some 200 Jewish families settled 
in the town. Ten years later the population was 
45,000; by 1968 the population expectancy is 
100,000. 


People from 30 different countries live in the 
new Beersheba, 90 percent of them new immigrants. 
They live in what is the capital of the Negev desert 
wasteland, in a city that receives an annual rainfall 
of 8 inches and where the climate is dry and hot. 

Since 1949 new factories and industries have been 
created—nearly all of them by Histadrut—which 
presently employ over 2,000 workers. Another 2,- 
500 are employed in building and road construction. 
Two years ago the road through the Negev to Elath 
was completed and in 1956 the railway line from the 
north was brought into the city. 


Integration is going on full blast in Beersheba, 
especially among the 11,000 youngsters in the school 
systems. The leadership in government, industry, 
health, commerce, education, etc., is provided mostly 
by Israelis from the older settlements—many of them 
from kibbutzim—who are pioneering once again, this 
time to develop and expand their new nation. 


All the stresses and strains of Israel are vis- 
ible here and also all the vibrant excitement of the 
building of a new nation. In Beersheba can be seen 
the tin shacks that served as transient camps for new 
immigrants—some of them still inhabited because the 
newcomers refuse to leave for new housing where 
they would have to pay rent and taxes—and the 
modern apartment buildings and proud new factories, 
including a ceramic plant using native Negev mate- 
rials and reputedly the largest in the Middle East. 

And everywhere there are new trees and saplings, 
300,000 of them to hold the drifting sands in place as 
the people methodically go about the job of reclaim- 
ing a desert. 

In Beersheba, as in all Israel, yesterday was 2,000 
years ago, and tomorrow is a generation away. This 
is the mystique of Israel. This, plus simple sweat and 
a unique approach to social and economic problems, 
is producing a new answer to the centuries-old prob- 
lem of bread and freedom. 





Frontier Beersheba, a true boom-town, was settled by 
Jews in 1949 and had a 45,000 population in 1959. 
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by Paul Hall 


Delegations from several American trade unions 
have visited the Soviet Union or have accepted invi- 
tations to do so in the future. In the course of the 
visits they meet with Soviet labor delegations to “ex- 
change information.” 

As a result of these visits, the SIU has been asked 
by people in the maritime industry whether it is con- 
sidering sending such a delegation to the Soviet Union. 

The SIU’s answer, in a nutshell, is no. We will 
not send such a delegation to the Soviet Union. And 
the reasons are many and sound. 


As the record clearly indicates, since its founding 
21 years ago the SIU has been very firmly opposed 
to dealing with the Soviet Union and any of its in- 
strumentalities. The SIU has consistently fought 
Communist penetration of the vital maritime industry 
wherever it has been in evidence—and with consid- 
erable success throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The SIU’s experience in dealing with waterfront 
Communists have confirmed over and over again the 
accusation that the Communist Party in this country 
is dedicated to the destruction of free trade unions 
as we know them and to their conversion into pawns 
of the Soviet Union and instruments of Soviet foreign 


policy. 


This being true in the United States—and numerous 
examples could be cited of Communist Party use of 
unions to that end—it is doubly true on the Com- 
munist’s home-stamping grounds, the Soviet Union. 
As has been pointed out by the AFL-CIO, the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
others, the so-called trade unions in the Soviet Union 
are simply tools of the government. Their function 
is to carry out the policy of the Soviet government 
(this has been clearly stated many times by the Soviets 
themselves) and their officers, are to all respects and 
purposes, officials of the Soviet Union. 

Consequently, the Soviet “trade union” is no more 
a trade union than the labor syndicates which existed 
in Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s Italy. 

The justification given for these visits is that both 
sides, Americans and Russians, can impress upon 
each other the assets and virtues of their particular 
modes of living. The hope is that this will lead to 
some modification of the Soviet system to make 
it more like ours and consequently reduce the chances 
of crises and wars. 

However, on second thought, it should be clear 
that the professional Communists and government of- 
ficials who front for a “trade union” movement in 


PAUL HALL is president of the Seafarers International 
Union. This article appeared originally in the SIU paper, 
the Seafarers Log. 
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No Trade Union Visits to Dictatorships 


the Sovict Union are not interested in borrowing from 
our system and adopting our practices. 

To do so, to accept the basic U.S. union idea of 
freedom of action for workers, would be to strike at 
the roots of the Communist system. No Communist 
government could tolerate such ideas for one moment. 


Why, then, do the Soviets encourage and seek out 
such visits by U.S. unions? Their purpose is plain— 
to use such visits for propaganda sounding-boards, to 
tell the world, and particularly the uncommitted na- 
tions of Africa and Asia, that the organized workers 
of America endorse the Soviet position in world 
affairs. 

Seafaring unions are particular targets of such 
Soviet blandishments and have always been, because 
their membership is in international trade and the 
industry itself is of great strategic importance. How 
well the Russians use world maritime unions to pro- 
mote their cause was shown in April, 1959, when 
Harry Bridges was chosen to conduct a conference in 
Tokyo of fellow-traveling unions from various Pacific 
countries. The aim of that conference was primarily 
to drive a wedge between Japan and the United States, 
to create a climate of opinion in which Japanese and 
other Asian workers would be led to believe that 
American workers do not support their own gov- 
ernment. 


It is certain that American union delegations visit- 
ing Russia will vigorously defend free trade unions in 
their public statements in the Soviet Union and will, 
with equal vigor, disclaim any intent of siding with the 
Soviet point of view against the Government of the 
U.S. But—and this is an important “but”—just as 
the Soviet government controls its “trade unions” it 
also controls all organs of communication and in- 
formation. American labor delegations will find that 
their critical statements will be buried or suppressed. 


The Soviet propaganda machine will bend its ener- 
gies to make it appear as if American workers are 
endorsing the Soviet Union’s stand in world affairs 
and the workings of Soviet communism at home. 
Long after the American delegations go home and 
their words have been ignored or forgotten, world 
Communist propaganda will be using photographs 
and stories to create the impression of American labor 
support for the Soviet program. 


Even if the Soviet Union were a free nation, which 
it is not; even if it had legitimate trade unions, which 
it does not have; and even if it had a free press and 
radio, which is also non-existent; it is the SIU’s posi- 
tion that organized labor would not be justified in 
meeting with the governing powers of a country which 
had just slammed the door in-the face of the top 
elected representative of the United States, and there- 
by demonstrated absolute contempt for the American 
nation and its form of government. 
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L—G ‘Reforms’ Weaken 


Labor’s Role in American Society 


“Labor reform” was the battle cry used by the 
forces fighting to push a tough or “killer” labor bill 
through Congress in 1959. But there is strong evi- 
dence that these forces were not so much concerned 
with stopping the relatively small number of abuses 
in a few labor unions as they were with cutting down 
the ability of unions to advance their members’ eco- 
nomic interests. 


For the most controversial of all the Landrum- 


J. ALBERT WOLL is general counsel of the AFL-CIO and 
has made a detailed study of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
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by J. Albert Woll Fourth of a Series 


Griffin Act’s seven titles is the last one, containing 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. And these 
amendments deal only remotely, if at all, with labor 
reform. Their primary purpose is to bring about a 
massive shift in the economic balance of power be- 
tween unions and management. 

Landrum-Griffin sets out to do this in three prin- 
cipal ways. First, local authorities, often hostile to 
unions, are given more definite control over labor 
matters than they have enjoyed in the last 25 years. 
Next, unions’ right to seek the assistance of fellow 
workers and sympathetic employers in labor disputes 
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has been drastically curtailed. And finally, severe re- 
strictions have been placed on traditional types of 
picketing. 


Federal-State Jurisdiction —State courts and 
agencies can now occupy the former “no-man’s land.” 
This means that when the National Labor Relations 
Board declines to assert jurisdiction over a labor dis- 
pute affecting interstate commerce, the states are em- 
powered to act. 

The jurisdictional standards of the NLRB in effect 
on Aug. 1, 1959, however, cannot be revised so as to 
narrow the board’s jurisdiction still more. If the 
board would have acted on a particular type of labor 
dispute on that date, it may not decline to assume 
jurisdiction now or in the future. This will prevent 
the states from securing an increased area of juris- 
diction. . 

Nothing prevents the board from enlarging its juris- 
diction, thereby decreasing the area in which the 
states may act. So there is hope that a future board, 
more sympathetic to the value of a uniform national 
labor policy, may ease much of the sting of the new 
act’s injection of unfriendly or inexpert state tribunals 
into the complexities of labor-management relations. 


The NLRB has announced it will supply parties 
to proceedings before the state tribunals with an ad- 
visory opinion on whether it would assert jurisdiction 
over a particular dispute, thus displacing the state 
agency. Unions should petition for such an advisory 
opinion whenever they are charged in a state court 
or agency with a labor relations violation in a situa- 
tion where they believe the dispute may be subject to 
federal jurisdiction and where they believe that an 
adverse decision would result in the state proceeding. 

Perplexing problems will arise if each state can 
fashion its own body of substantive labor rules, differ- 
ing from federal law. To cite just one example, em- 
ployers whose fluctuating volume of sales and pur- 
chases moves them in and out of federal jurisdiction 
from year to year, as well as the unions dealing with 
them, will be confronted with the constant threat that 
what seems today a legitimate act may become an 
unfair labor practice at the close of the fiscal year. 

Time will undoubtedly confirm the wisdom of the 
simple solution for the “no-man’s land” proposed by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. The NLRB, he 
urged, should be required to act on all disputes with- 
in its jurisdiction, and should be given enough money 
to do the job. 


Secondary Activities — Sec. 8(b)(4) of the orig- 
inal Taft-Hartley Act prohibited a union’s striking, 
or urging the employes of any employer to strike, 
where the union had for its purpose any one of sev- 
eral listed objectives. The best known of these for- 
bidden objectives is the so-called “secondary boy- 
cott,” for example, forcing a neutral or secondary 
employer, such as the Acme Construction Company, 
to cease buying bathtubs from the Black Plumbing 
Company, which a union is trying to organize. 
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Under Taft-Hartley, however, the type of conduct 
that a union was forbidden to use in furthering these 
objectives was group action, such as a strike, or the 
encouragement of group action by the employes of 
a neutral employer. Unions were not stopped from 
inducing action by an individual employe, such as a 
truck driver delivering supplies. And there was no 
restriction under Sec. 8(b)(4) on direct dealings with 
an employer. In general, the new Taft-Hartley 
amendments extend the prohibitions on union conduct 
as follows: 

@ An “individual” employed by any person can- 
not be induced by a union to further a secondary or 
other prohibited objective. A strike or other group 
action is no longer an essential ingredient in a viola- 
tion. 

@ A union cannot “threaten, coerce, or restrain” 
any person for the purpose of promoting secondary 
or other forbidden objectives. This means that a 
union may not take coercive action even directly 
against an employer to achieve a prohibited object. 


Under the original Taft-Hartley Act there was 
no ban on secondary boycotts achieved through in- 
ducing action by employes of governmental bodies or 
of employers subject to the Railway Labor Act. As 
a result of the new amendments, the inducement of 
these employes is also forbidden. 

The inducement of secondary action is prohibited 
when directed toward any “individual” employed by 
any person. Apparently this was meant to cover not 
only employes in the strict sense, but also supervisory 
personnel in certain instances. But union appeals 
for support are not outlawed if addressed directly to 
the employer. 

The NLRB’s general counsel, its trial examiners 
and the courts are in disagreement over how far up 
in the hierarchy of management the line is to be 
drawn. One enlightened view would forbid, apart 
from appeals to employes, only appeals to lower 
ranking supervisors or foremen who are asked to act 
contrary to their employers’ interests. 


A union may seek employer support through simple 
persuasion, unaccompanied by any kind of threat. 
So apparently a union may still circulate an unfair 
list among employers. But if an employer agrees to 
cease doing business with some other person, instead 
of simply doing so without agreement, there may be 
a violation of the “hot-cargo” prohibition. 

Publicity other than picketing may be carried on 
to advise the public that a non-union manufacturer’s 
products are being distributed by another employer. 
This permission for consumer publicity is said to be 
lost if the publicity has the “effect” of interfering with 
deliveries or other services at the neutral employer’s 
establishment. 

Examples of allowable publicity are radio and 
newspaper advertisements. By its terms the statute 
would seem to outlaw even pure “consumer picket- 
ing” of a neutral establishment. Such a prohibition 
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of consumer picketing may violate the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech. 

It is expressly provided that honoring a primary 
picket line is lawful if the picket line has been set up 
by a striking union which the employer is required 
to recognize as the representative of his employes. 


“Hot-Cargo” Contracts—The act makes unlawful and 
void most “hot-cargo” contracts, that is, agreements 
by which one employer “ceases or refrains” from han- 
dling or using the products of another employer or 
“ceases” doing business with any other person. 

Since the statute uses both the words “ceases or 
refrains” when referring to products and only the 
word “ceases” when referring to doing business, it 
can be argued that it does not prohibit an employer’s 
agreement to refrain from entering into a business re- 
lationship involving only services and not products. 
It is obviously impossible for an employer to “cease” 





doing business with someone unless a business rela- 
tionship has already been established. 

In a frequently used type of “hot-cargo” contract 
the employer does not agree to cease doing business 
with any person, but simply agrees not to discipline 
any employe who refuses to handle non-union or un- 
fair products. The statutory prohibition does not 
expressly cover this type of contract. Especially in 
a situation where supervisory personnel are available 
to handle unfair products, it could well be maintained 
that an agreement not to discipline employes for 
refusing to handle them is not even an implied agree- 
ment on the part of the employer not to handle. Thus 
a voluntary agreement not to discipline may not be 
forbidden. 


The prohibition on hot-cavgo contracts does not 
apply to agreements covering integrated processes in 
the garment industry. It also does not apply to an 
agreement between a union and an employer in the 
construction industry relating to the contracting or 
subcontracting of work “to be done” at a construction 
site. It is not yet clear whether the construction in- 
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dustry exception covers work which could be done at 
the job site, such as pipe fabrication, as well as work 
which is actually done there. 

Subcontracting clauses in the garment industry 
may be enforced by strike action. The NLRB’s gen- 
eral counsel has indicated that building trades unions 
cannot strike to enforce their subcontracting agree- 
ments. This latter interpretation will undoubtedly be 
contested in the courts, since it undermines much of 
the value of the exception granted construction 
unions. 

Hot-cargo provisions have generally been consid- 
ered a special type of secondary boycott. But the 
ban on hot-cargo clauses is so worded that some com- 
mentators have suggested it also applies to the pri- 
mary activity of a labor union in protecting workers’ 
job content by securing the employer’s agreement not 
to contract work out of the bargaining unit. Such a 
distorted interpretation could make a mockery of 
many collective bargaining agreements. 


Picketing — Taft-Hartley’s new Sec. 8(b)(7) pro- 
hibits two types of picketing in three different types 
of situations. The kinds forbidden are (1) picketing 
to force an employer to recognize a union, or (2) 
picketing to force employes to join a union. While 
the statute speaks in terms of “forcing” employers 
or employes, it is apparent that the present labor 
board will construe it as applying to all recognition 
and organizational picketing, even though peaceful. 
The ban does not apply to picketing by a certified 
union. 

There are three situations in which the two kinds 
of picketing just mentioned are forbidden: 


@ Where the employer has lawfully recognized 
another union and an election petition cannot prop- 
erly be filed, for example, because of the board’s con- 
tract bar rules. 

@ Where a valid board election has been con- 
ducted within the preceding year. 

@ Where the picketing has been conducted for 
more than a “reasonable” time, with 30 days the 
maximum, without an election petition being filed. 


It is expressly provided that the third situ- 
ation won’t cover informational pickets advising the 
public that a firm does not employ union members. 
Supposedly this exemption is lost if the informational 
picketing causes any person employed by a third party 
to refuse to make deliveries to the picketed employer. 

Properly construed, the section should not affect 
pure consumer picketing at all, since such picketing 
does not “force” anyone to do anything. But the 
labor board seems intent on trying to bar even con- 
sumer picketing if it has the effect of stopping de- 
liveries, regardless of the union’s object or intent in 
establishing the picket line. 

Where the primary purpose of picketing is infor- 
mational, some courts have realistically held that it 
is lawful even though it may have a long-range or- 
ganizational objective. Another court has taken the 
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narrow view that such dual purpose picketing does 
not escape the ban. 

The NLRB must direct an election “forthwith” 
when a petition is filed in the third situation previous- 
ly discussed. This is so even without a showing of 
substantial interest on the part of the employes in 
joining the union. 


But before the speedy election process can be 
started, the board says there must also be filed an 
unfair labor practice charge against the union for 
carrying on the picketing an unreasonable length of 
time. In the absence of the unfair labor practice 
charge, any representation petition would be treated 
under the normal procedures of Sec. 9(c) of Taft- 
Hartley. And a court has ruled that a union cannot 
get a quick election by filing a charge against itself. 

Recently a board trial examiner “reluctantly” con- 
cluded that Sec. 8(b)(7) outlawed even picketing by 
a majority but uncertified union protesting against an 
employer’s unfair labor practice, where the picketing 
lasted more than 30 days and also sought recognition. 
This stark demonstration of Landrum-Griffin’s union- 
busting potential was somewhat balanced by another 
trial examiner’s refusal to apply the act in a similar 
situation. The second trial examiner declared that 
he would not deprive unions of rights long deemed 
fundamental without a clearer statement that Con- 
gress so intended. 


Economic Strikers — Although most of the Taft- 
Hartley amendments were severely damaging to labor 
unions, a few were favorable. For example, employes 
who are striking for economic benefits, as distin- 
guished from employes who are striking in protest 
against an employer’s unfair labor practice, may now 
vote in representation elections conducted within one 
year after the beginning of the strike, if the strike 
is still going on. This right to vote is subject to regu- 
lation by the labor board. 


The right of employes striking against an unfair 






































labor practice to vote in elections is not expressly 
covered by the act. Under board decisions, however, 
such employes have the right to vote so long as they 
are entitled to reinstatement to their jobs as unfair 
labor practice strikers. 


Prehire Contracts — Prehire contracts are now spe- 
cifically allowed in the construction industry. These 
contracts may ordinarily require union membership 
as a condition of employment after the seventh day 
of employment. While prehire contracts may be 
executed in “right-to-work” states, there of course 
they cannot require union membership. 


Prehire contracts may provide for non-discrimina- 
tory referral of job applicants through a union hiring 
hall. They may also specify minimum training or 
experience qualifications or provide for priority in 
employment opportunities based on length of service 
with an employer, in the industry or in a particular 
geographical area. 

It is not necessary that the majority status of a 
union be established in accordance with usual Taft- 
Hartley procedures before a prehire contract may be 
executed. However, such a contract dogs not bar a 
representation petition by another union or a decerti- 
fication or deauthorization petition by the employes 
covered by the contract. 


The favorable Taft-Hartley amendments were gen- 
erally non-controversial. They had long been advo- 
cated not only by unions but also by the Eisenhower 
Administration. On the issues where the battle lines 
were formed, the fake lure of “labor reform” proved 
too strong, and for the most part the unions lost. 

Hope for the future lies partly in a reasonable in- 
terpretation of the law by the courts and by a labor 
board more sympathetic than at present to the inter- 
ests of the workingman. Even more, hope for the 
future lies in the hands of another Congress, which 
will refuse to be misled by false slogans, and which 
will restore a proper balance of economic power be- 
tween unions and management. 
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